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JUNIOR  COMMITTEE  ESTABLISHED 

"  Perhaps,”  said  a  man  who  was  slowly  recovering  from  getting  a  bit  of 
steel  into  his  eye,  "Perhaps  if  I  had  not  been  encouraged  in  childhood  to 
‘eat  my  oatmeal  for  father’  and  ‘put  on  my  rubbers  for  mother’  I 
would  not  have  carried  into  my  school  life  the  idea  that  I  was  working  my 
examples  for  my  teacher.  Perhaps  if  I  had  not  firmly  believed  that 
everything  I  learned  was  for  her  especial  benefit,  I  would  not  have  felt 
when  I  got  employment  in  a  factory  that  I  was  wearing  goggles  for  the 
employer.  Perhaps  if  I  had  realized  that  it  was  for  my  own  protection 
that  guards  were  put  on  machinery,  and  that  goggles  were  provided  by 
the  company,  I  would  not  be  suffering  as  I  am  today.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  encourage  the  right  attitude  further  down  the  line?” 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  always 
felt  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  "encourage  the  right  attitude  further 
down  the  line”  is  to  interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  care  of  their  own 
eyes.  To  intensify  efforts  already  made,  a  Junior  Committee  was  inau¬ 
gurated  January  1,  1923,  with  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown  as  secretary;  an 
advisory  board  is  being  elected. 

Every  girl  and  boy  interested  in  "Bright  Eyes”  is  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  Junior  News  Letter  telling  the  interests  of 
children  for  children.  Some  of  the  stories  that  have  already  been  printed 
have  been  put  into  a  more  pleasing  form;  new  stories  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  The  Junior  Committee  will  send  copies  to  everyone  asking 
for  them. 


ENCOURAGING  SIGNS 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
writes  the  following  to  a  fellow  superintendent: 

"The  other  day  I  took  our  Harvard  class  to  visit  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies  and  found  it  transformed  into  a  sight  saving  hostel — 
three  blind  toddlers  and  eighteen  tubercular  children  whose  eyesight  will 
be  saved.  Doesn’t  that  point  to  the  eventual  conversion  of  the  nursery 
into  a  preventorium?  So  far  as  we  know,  not  a  single  child  has  been 
blinded  from  Babies’  Sore  Eyes  in  Massachusetts  for  five  years. 
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“In  Sweden,  owing  to  the  success  in  preventing  blindness,  a  single 
institution  for  the  blind  now  suffices  for  the  whole  country.  Isn’t  it 
splendid  that  prevention  is  advancing  in  such  strides?” 

Miss  Roberta  Griffith,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight  Conservation,  writes:  “We  have  no 
totally  blind  child  of  school  age  in  our  city.” 

Miss  Carrie  Levy,  an  authority  on  questions  relating  to  prevention  of 
blindness  and  saving  sight  in  Milwaukee,  writes:  “Our  slogan  is  ‘No 
more  blindness  in  Wisconsin.’  ” 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  is  that  the  number  of  sight  saving 
classes  increased  to  144  during  the  past  year,  with  the  promise  of  others 
soon  to  be  added. 


A  DEMONSTRATION  IN  CO-OPERATION 

With  the  passing  of  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  The  News  Letter  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  a  demonstration  of  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ments  in  co-operative  health  work.  Having  but  few  lecturers  of  its  own, 
the  Bureau  decided  that  the  only  way  to  establish  a  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  health  lectures  was  through  the  co-operation  of  the  many  agencies 
in  the  county  interested  in  health  activities.  The  Bureau  became  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  getting  together  those  who  need  health  education  and  those 
who  can  supply  it. 

Because  of  the  relief  from  the  administrative  side  of  the  work,  the 
organizations  were  able  to  render  much  better  service  by  devoting  the 
time  and  effort  thus  spared  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

Of  even  greater  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  was 
able  to  arrange  for  lectures  in  series  so  that  each  organization  took  its 
place  on  a  logically  prepared  health  program.  A  lecture  on  nutrition 
paved  the  way  for  an  understanding  of  how  general  health  conditions  may 
affect  eyesight ;  a  talk  to  mothers  of  children  suffering  from  phlyctenular 
keratitis  made  it  easier  for  the  lecturer  on  tuberculosis  to  suggest  measures 
for  arresting  or  curing  cases  of  all  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

The  News  Letter  is  glad  to  announce  that  this  work,  the  necessity  of 
which  the  Speakers  Bureau  so  admirably  demonstrated,  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association. 


OUTWITTING  OUR  HANDICAPS 
Mr.  R.  K.  Atkinson,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  has  been 
making  a  study  of  recreations  in  institutions  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
included  in  his  report  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  blind  and  partially 
sighted  boys  are  outwitting  their  handicap: 
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“At  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Lansing  I  found  a  most  remarkable  use 
being  made  of  recreation,  and  an  industrial  and  vocational  training  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  above  criticism.  It  seems  to  me  that  Superintendent  Holmes 
is  demonstrating,  as  effectively  as  any  person  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact,  how  thoroughly  a  man  with  ideas  and  initiative  can  enable  the 
blind  to  overcome  their  handicapped  condition. 

“The  value  of  the  type  of  recreation  that  these  handicapped  people  are 
getting  cannot  be  overestimated.  One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  such 
a  condition  is  the  'inferiority  complex’  which  the  handicap  creates  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual.  A  boy  or  girl  facing  life  with  this  idea  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  mind  has  often  a  more  serious  burden  of  his  own  creation 
than  that  which  nature  or  accident  gave  to  him.  Upon  the  play  field 
or  in  the  gymnasium  he  can  measure  his  strength,  agility  or  skill  with  his 
fellows  and  competition  with  those  who  are  normal  in  every  way,  such 
as  this  school  provides,  is  particularly  valuable,  not  simply  as  developing 
individual  ability  but  as  overcoming  the  feeling  of  inferiority.  This  is 
being  constantly  demonstrated  with  these  children,  and  the  state  is  meet¬ 
ing  its  responsibility  in  a  very  wholesome  way  and  one  that  is  destined 
gradually  to  break  down  the  hesitancy  of  the  parents  of  such  children  to 
give  them  the  advantages  of  the  training  that  the  state  provides. 

“The  Lansing  School  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  represented  on 
the  football  field  by  a  team  which  won  practically  all  of  its  scheduled 
games  during  the  season  just  closed.  This  team  was  made  up  of  four 
boys  who  were  totally  blind  and  seven  with  partial  vision.  They  play 
regular  intercollegiate  football  with  no  modification  of  the  rule,  against 
the  teams  representing  the  high  schools  in  Lansing  and  neighboring  com¬ 
munities.  Those  who  saw  these  games  report  an  excellent  quality  of  foot¬ 
ball  and  wonderfully  healthful  influence  upon  the  boys  themselves.” 


FIELD  WORK 

The  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  is  kept  exceedingly  busy  answering  requests  for  assistance  in 
organization  and  legislative  programs  for  conserving  sight. 

He  has  spent  practically  all  his  time  since  September  in  the  following 
states:  Alabama,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee. 

Special  spring  campaigns  have  been  further  arranged  for  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  SAVING  SIGHT 

The  suggestions  given  in  the  June  News  Letter  for  a  course  of  lectures 
to  prepare  students  in  normal  schools  to  care  for  the  eyes  of  their  future 
pupils  have  met  with  a  most  satisfactory  response.  Several  demonstration 
courses  have  already  been  arranged  in  state  normal  schools.  Summer 
schools  are  making  plans  to  include  the  course  in  their  health  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  will  give  a  demonstration  course  at  the  Peabody  Summer  School, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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The  organization  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  now  com¬ 
pleted.  Headquarters  have  been  opened  in  the  Hartford  Building,  818 
Broadway,  New  York.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate  has  been  appointed  Director 
General.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  under  three  Bureaus — the  Bureau  of 
Information  and  Publicity,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  will  have 
charge;  the  Bureau  of  Research,  which  will  be  directed  by  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  formerly  supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind  and  sight  conservation 
classes  of  Ohio.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  for  the  present 
be  directed  by  the  staff.  The  activities  of  the  Foundation  will  include 
prevention  of  blindness. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Snell  Murphy  has  become  Field  Agent  for  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Before  her  marriage  to  the  late 
superintendent  of  the  Baton  Rouge  School  for  the  Blind  she  was  special 
eye  nurse  for  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


EYE  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES 

Since  education  and  legislation  have  accomplished  so  much  in  stamping 
out  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  once  the  most  prolific  cause  of  blindness,  eye 
accidents  in  the  industries  vie  with  the  social  diseases  in  claiming  the 
greatest  number  of  victims. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania,  sums  up  the  number  of  all 
accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  since  the  Compensation  Law  became 
effective  January  1,  1916,  as  1,282,315.  Of  these,  18,056  were  fatal  and 
496,560  compensable.  Compensable  accidents  to  the  eyes  numbered 
3,905,  incurring  a  compensation  of  $5,209,570.  Of  these,  99  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  both  eyes.  In  1922  there  were  527  compensable  eye  accidents, 
a  decrease  of  126  from  1921.  In  1921  eye  accidents  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
both  eyes  in  17  cases;  in  1922,  in  14  cases. 

The  report  is  encouraging  because  of  the  decrease  indicated,  but  it 
shows  that  there  is  still  very  much  to  be  done,  hence  the  article  Preventing 
Eye  Injuries  in  Industry  appearing  in  the  February  issue  of  National 
Safety  News  is  of  special  interest.  Among  other  noteworthy  points  it 
emphasizes  the  following: 

“Wear  them  (goggles)  always  in  the  face  of  danger — if  not  for  yourself, 
then  for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  be  dependent  upon  your  ability  to 
see  for  their  daily  bread. 

“Economically,  goggles  remain  unequalled  as  the  best  medium  for  the 
prevention  of  eye  accidents.  Results  obtained  in  industrial  plants  through 
inflexible  rules  requiring  the  wearing  of  goggles,  where  eye  hazards  exist, 
show  goggles  not  an  expense,  but  a  sound  investment. 
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“Education,  backed  by  discipline,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  goggle 
problems.  Safety  men  declare  that  difficulties  in  getting  men  to  wear 
goggles  can  be  easily  overcome  if  the  men  themselves  are  brought  to 
recognize  the  eye  hazards  about  them  and  to  realize  the  inevitable  results 
when  chances  are  taken.  Moral  suasion  plays  an  important  part,  and 
safety  men  often  find  that  a  personal  talk  with  the  individual  who  feels 
that  goggles  are  unnecessary  will  convert  him. 

“One  Pittsburgh  steel  plant  gives  every  man  to  understand  when  he 
is  hired  that  no  excuse  will  be  accepted  if  he  fails  to  obey  the  goggle  rule. 
Individual  goggles  are  fitted  to  each  workman,  and  he  is  entrusted  with 
their  care  thenceforth.  Objections  as  to  fit,  shape  and  material  construc¬ 
tion  of  eye  guards  are  overcome  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  workman 
and  safety  inspector  before  the  man  is  permitted  to  take  up  his  work. 

“Seventeen  different  types  of  goggles  were  used  in  one  plant  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  before  the  safety  department  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  employees  to  wear  the  goggles  provided  them. 
The  problem  was  finally  solved  by  letting  the  employees  pick  the  goggles 
they  thought  they  would  like  to  wear,  the  selection  being  made  from  a 
number  of  types  adaptable  to  each  occupation.  In  this  way  many 
employees  felt  better  satisfied  with  their  eye  protection.  Over  1,000 
employees  in  work  requiring  eye  protection  went  an  entire  year  with  three 
lost  time  eye  accidents. 

“It  is  not  good  business  to  permit  an  employee  to  render  his  employer 
liable  to  thousands  of  dollars  compensation  through  failure  to  obey  orders. 

“ ‘  What  is  the  chief  objection  your  men  offer  to  the  wearing  of  goggles?’ 
This  question  was  asked  recently  of  a  score  of  National  Safety  Council 
members.  The  replies  were  uniformly  identical:  ‘Our  men  say — They 
don’t  fit;  they  are  heavy  and  cumbersome;  they  hurt  my  nose;  they 
hurt  my  ears ;  they  tire  my  eyes ;  the  lenses  become  cloudy ;  the  lenses 
“draw”  my  eyes;  they  look  funny.’  Every  safety  man  encounters  these 
same  objections  and  every  safety  man  has  replied:  ‘If  you  don’t  wear 
them,  you  will  experience  pain  and  suffering;  your  face  will  be  disfigured ; 
you  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  job;  you  will  never  again  have  the 
same  earning  power;  you  will  regret  it  as  long  as  you  live.’ 

“A  plant’s  goggle  regulations  must  be  justified.  Many  men  suffer 
from  defective  vision.  These  men  should  be  fitted  with  prescription 
lenses.  Workers  object  to  wearing  goggles  someone  else  has  worn.  y.  To 
remedy  this,  goggles  should  be  sterilized  before  being  handed  on  from  one 
man  to  another.  Monthly  sterilizing  is  the  practice  of  many  plants. 
Goggles  should  fit.  All  heads  are  not  shaped  alike.  As  one  superin¬ 
tendent  remarked:  ‘You  can’t  fit  a  horse  face  with  goggles  made  for  a 
pin  head.’  Comfort  is  a  primary  requisite. 

“Elimination  of  eye  hazards  at  their  source — the  mechanical  guarding 
of  machines  which  throw  off  flying  particles  and  missiles — is  proving  an 
important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  eye  injury  problem. 

“The  convincing  of  employees  that  a  minor  injury  may  prove  fatal  and 
that  death  may  result  from  infection  of  an  eye  wound  brought  success  in 
the  campaign  against  eye  accidents  conducted  by  the  Wyman-Gordon 
Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  reduced  all  eye  injuries  15 percent.” 

“The  Travelers’  Standard  ”  puts  the  matter  in  a  little  different  way: 

“Men  often  object  to  wearing  eye-protectors  on  account  of  the  ‘looks.’ 
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This  is  about  as  trifling  a  reason  as  anybody  could  well  think  of,  and  the 
employer  who  has  trouble  of  this  kind  should  take  special  pains  to  show 
up  the  futility  of  the  argument.  It  is  true  that  men  wearing  eye-pro¬ 
tectors  are  seldom  shown  in  the  natty  pictures  used  for  advertising 
clothing  or  collars ;  but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  men  who  have  had  their 
eyes  put  out.  You  never  see  a  one-eyed  man  shown  in  an  advertisement 
where  physical  beauty  is  to  be  emphasized,  and  a  one-eyed  man  is  never 
selected  as  the  lover  in  a  play.  The  man  who  wears  eye-protectors  while 
at  work  can  remove  them  when  the  work  is  done,  and  then  he  may  be  a 
pretty  good-looking  fellow.  But  the  careless  or  thoughtless  or  misguided 
man  who  has  lost  an  eye  because  he  wouldn’t  use  protectors  cannot  cover 
the  fact  up  very  well.  He  must  ‘wear  ’  the  same  looks  off  duty  as  well  as 
on — and  he  is  also  handicapped  with  respect  to  his  vision.  Eye-pro¬ 
tectors  are  part  of  the  uniform  that  a  man  wears  at  his  work.  He  wouldn’t 
wear  a  Prince  Albert  or  a  dinner  coat  in  a  machine  shop,  any  more  than 
he  would  wear  overalls  at  grand  opera.  He  wears  the  eye-protectors  to 
protect  his  eyes,  just  as  he  wears  overalls  to  protect  his  clothing;  and  he 
knows  very  well  that  a  sharp,  cutting  particle  in  his  eye  is  an  immeasur¬ 
ably  worse  thing  than  a  mere  spot  of  grease  on  his  coat  or  trousers.  He 
could  get  a  new  coat  if  he  had  to, — a  coat  just  as  good  as  the  old  one,  and 
perhaps  better, — but  he  can’t  get  anything  in  the  way  of  a  new  eye  except 
a  sightless  glass  one — a  glass  one  which  won’t  see  anything.” 


Readers  of  The  News  Letter  have  suggested  that  they  would  like 
to  know  something  of  organizations  making  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision  a  part  of  their  program.  The  space  this  month  is 
devoted  to  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  organized  in  accordance 
with  a  State  Law  passed  in  1908.  The  law  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  six  members,  one  of  whom  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  five  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one 
each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  Law  provides  for  Prevention  Work  in  the  following  words:  “The 
Commission  for  the  Blind  shall  make  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of 
blindness  and  ascertain  what  portion  of  such  cases  are  preventable  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
proper  preventive  measures.” 

Under  this  section  providing  for  a  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department 
the  Ohio  Commission  began  active  service  in  this  field  in  1909;  in  1912 
one  full-time  nurse  was  employed.  From  this  staff  of  one  nurse,  the  staff 
has  grown  to  six  full-time  nurses, who  are  engaged  primarily  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness;  their  duties  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  blind  are 
incidental. 

The  work  of  the  nurses  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  case  work,  cases 
being  reported  to  the  Commission  from  various  co-operating  state  agencies. 

If  the  patient  is  in  need  and  cannot  pay  for  an  examination  and  treat¬ 
ment,  the  nurse  secures  the  services  of  an  eye  specialist  in  the  community, 
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who  has  signified  his  willingness  to  look  after  the  Commission’s  cases  free 
of  charge  when  they  are  not  financially  able  to  pay  for  the  same.  If  it 
develops  that  the  patient’s  eye  condition  is  operable  and  that  there  will 
be  an  expense  for  hospital  care  which  the  patient  cannot  meet,  the  nurse 
takes  up  the  question  of  securing  assistance  from  a  church,  club,  or  other 
organization  with  which  the  patient  is  affiliated;  if  such  assistance  is  not 
available,  the  County  Commissioners  are  called  upon  and  arrangements 
are  sometimes  made  to  have  the  amount  of  pension  due  the  patient  for  one 
year,  if  he  is  on  the  pension  list,  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Early  in  the 
history  of  the  Commission  it  was  especially  active  in  helping  to  eradicate 
trachoma,  a  notable  instance  of  which  was  the  work  done  at  Youngstown 
in  1912.  It  also  co-operated  in  this  work  during  an  epidemic  at  North 
Lewisburgand  since  then,  in  1917,  in  Waverly,  Pike  County,  Ohio.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  trachoma  activities  were  taken  over  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  The  Commission  still  co-operates  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  reporting  any  cases  of  trachoma 
which  the  nurses  may  find.  The  Ohio  Commission  has  no  funds  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  operations,  for  support  during  operations,  or  for  refractions  or 
glasses;  in  all  of  these  activities  it  has  to  secure  the  assistance  of  either  a 
state  or  private  organization;  the  nurses  do,  however,  secure  funds  for 
glasses  for  both  children  and  adults  from  private  sources,  especially 
through  the  co-operation  of  women’s  clubs. 

Educational  Work  of  Ohio’s  Commission 

The  Commission  uses  every  opportunity  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
work  of  the  Department  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  by  distributing 
literature,  displaying  charts,  showing  results  of  operations,  giving  talks 
at  mothers’  meetings  in  settlement  houses,  high  schools,  church  organiza¬ 
tions  and  women’s  clubs. 

Each  year  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  gives  a  talk  on 
the  work  of  the  Commission  to  the  Class  in  Sociology  at  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  Commission  co-operates  with  all  existing  agencies  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the  state;  among  these  are  the  following: 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Youngstown  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  Dayton 
Association  for  the  Blind,  committees  for  the  blind  of  the  federated  clubs, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  etc.  The  Commission  is  represented  at  all 
meetings  of  public  health  workers  and  the  State  Medical  Association. 
The  Commission  has  on  its  board  two  ophthalmologists  who  not  only  give 
their  services  in  looking  after  cases  brought  to  them  by  our  nurses,  but 
who  hold  meetings  with  members  of  the  nursing  staff  each  month,  when 
problems  confronting  the  nurses  in  their  work  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  doctors  and  clinics  are  sometimes  conducted  to  which  patients  are 
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brought  for  examination.  The  Commission  is  supported  through  an 
appropriation  made  by  the  legislature;  in  its  budget  the  Commission 
specifies  the  amount  which  is  to  be  expended  for  each  purpose. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  expended  $18,000 
during  the  past  year  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  following  statistical  report  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922: 


Number  of  cases  of  impaired  vision  on  record  July  1,  1922.  1,602 
Number  of  new  cases  reported  during  the  year .  830 


Total  cases  recorded .  2,432 

Number  of  cases  closed  during  the  year .  1,122 

Number  of  cases  carried  over  July  1,  1922 .  1,310 

Number  of  cases  operated .  41 

Adults .  24 

Children .  17 


Number  of  cases 

refracted  . 

81 

Adults . 

.  30 

Children .  .  . 

.  51 

Number  of  cases 

refusing  treatment . 

61 

a  a  i  i 

not  amenable  to  treatment . 

329 

i  i  l  l  i  i 

investigated  for  State  School  for  the 

Blind . 

71 

“  “  referred  to  State  Board  of  Health  .  .  31 

“  “  referred  to  Industrial  Dept,  of  the 

Commission  for  Instruction  and 

Employment . 116 

“  “  referred  to  welfare  organizations ...  151 

“  “  reported  by  welfare  organizations ..  179 

Number  of  calls  made  by  the  nurses  classified  as  follows: 

Calls  on  patients .  2,735 

Calls  on  physicians .  786 

Calls  on  public  health  nurses .  311 

Miscellaneous  calls  on  County  Commission¬ 
ers,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc .  1,867 
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